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Summary 

Federal inspectors general (IGs) are authorized to combat waste, fraud, and abuse within their 
affiliated federal entities. To execute their missions, offices of inspector general (OIGs) conduct 
and publish audits and investigations — among other duties. Two major enactments — the Inspector 
General Act of 1978 and its amendments of 1988 (codified at 5 U.S.C. Appendix) — established 
federal IGs as permanent, nonpartisan, and independent offices in more than 70 federal agencies. 

OIGs serve to assist Congress in overseeing executive branch — and a few legislative branch — 
agencies. They provide recommendations and findings to their affiliated agency head and to 
Congress that may save the government millions of dollars per year. As a result, Congress may 
have an interest in ensuring that federal OIGs have the appropriate authorities and access to 
information they need to perform their investigations, audits, and evaluations. Concurrently, 
Congress has a responsibility to protect some records and information, such as national security 
information or information about an ongoing criminal investigation, from improper release. This 
report provides background on the statutory creation of federal OIGs and provides historical 
context for contemporary debates about the strengths and limitations of the offices. 

Congress has a number of tools at its disposal to enhance OIG oversight, including through the 
introduction or passage of legislation, through formal letters to and from overseers, and through 
oversight hearings. Recent legislative initiatives have enhanced OIG oversight by creating new 
IGs (H.R. 302 and H.R. 3770, 1 13 th Congress), expanding the authority of existing ones (RL. 
113-6, H.R. 314, 1 13 th Congress), or increasing IG’s reporting requirements to Congress (H.R. 
1211, 113 th Congress; H.R. 658, 112 th Congress) 

In August 2014, 47 federal IGs wrote a letter to leadership of the Senate Committee on Homeland 
Security and Governmental Affairs and the House Committee on Oversight and Government 
Reform indicating difficulties in acquiring records or other information from the agencies with 
which they are affiliated. The letter stated that certain agencies’ unwillingness to provide 
requested information represents “potentially serious challenges to the authority of every 
Inspector General and our ability to conduct our work thoroughly, independently, and in a timely 
manner.” The IGs asked Congress to provide “a strong, generally applicable reaffirmation” of 
Congress’s intentions in the IG Act to require agencies to provide federal OIGs with access to all 
requested records and information. 

In September 2014, the House Committee on Oversight and Government Reform held a hearing 
at which the IGs from the allegedly unresponsive agencies testified, detailing difficulties in 
obtaining agency information. All Members at the hearing expressed concerns about the IGs’ 
inability to access requested information. 

Strengthening government oversight through IGs and ensuring proper access to agency records, 
among other issues, will likely continue to be of interest to Congress in the future. 
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Introduction 

Congress created federal inspectors general (IGs) to combat waste, fraud, and abuse within 
designated federal departments and agencies. Generally, these IGs head permanent, nonpartisan, 
and independent offices that conduct audits, investigations, and other evaluations of federal 
department and agency programs and operations. Offices of inspectors general (OIGs) exist in 
more than 70 federal agencies, including all departments and larger agencies, numerous boards 
and commissions, and other entities. 1 

Federal OIGs date back to the mid-1970s. Since their establishment, they have been granted 
substantial independence and powers to audit, investigate, and evaluate federal programs and 
agencies to assist Congress in its oversight duties. 2 In most cases, OIGs produce reports, often 
made available to the public, that provide findings and recommendations to their affiliated 
agencies. Often these recommendations find ways to increase federal efficiency or examine 
allegations of employee misconduct. OIGs are predominantly located in executive branch 
agencies, but several legislative branch entities — for example, the Library of Congress, the 
Government Accountability Office, and the Government Printing Office — are also overseen by 
IGs. 

The overwhelming majority of IGs are governed by the Inspector General Act of 1978, as 
amended (hereinafter referred to as the IG Act). 3 The IG Act structures IG appointments and 
removals, IG powers and authorities, and IG responsibilities and duties. 4 The law also authorizes 
and delineates the responsibilities of the Council of the Inspectors General for Integrity and 
Efficiency (CIGIE), which comprises a vast majority of federal IGs and “works to address 
integrity, economy, and effectiveness issues that transcend individual [government agencies” and 
seeks to “increase the professionalism and effectiveness of [OIG] personnel by developing 
policies, standards, and approaches to aid in the establishment of a well-trained and highly skilled 
workforce.” 5 

Congress may have an interest in ensuring that federal OIGs have the appropriate authorities and 
access they need to perform their investigations, audits, and evaluations. Concurrently, Congress 
has a responsibility to protect from improper release some records and information, such as 
information related to national security or to ongoing criminal investigations. This report provides 



1 Three other inspector general posts (in the armed forces departments) are recognized in public law: Air Force (10 
U.S.C. §8020), Army (10 U.S.C. §3020), and Navy (10 U.S.C. §5020). These offices, however, are not examined here, 
because they have a significantly different heritage, set of authorities, operational structure and organization, and 
degree of independence. 

“ For more information about congressional oversight tools and options, see CRS Report RL30240, Congressional 
Oversight Manual, by Todd Garvey et al. 

3 5 U.S.C. (IG Act) Appendix. 

4 The IG Act of 1978, as amended, establishes offices of inspectors general in many federal agencies as well as defines 
the IG as the head of each of these offices. The act assigns to the IG specific duties and authorities, including the 
authority “to select, appoint, and employ such officers and employees as may be necessary for carrying out the 
functions, powers, and duties of the Office.” (5 U.S.C. (IG Act) Appendix §6(a)(7)). 

5 Council of the Inspectors General for Integrity and Efficiency, “Mission and Organization,” at http://www.ignet.gov/ 
cigiel.html. 
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background on the statutory creation of federal OIGs and provides historical context for 
contemporary debates about the strengths and limitations of the offices. 



Evolution of the Inspector General Act of 1978 

Since its enactment in 1978, the IG Act has been substantially amended twice: 

• The Inspector General Act Amendments of 1 988 created a new set of IGs in 
“designated federal entities” (DFEs), which are usually smaller federal agencies. 6 
The IG Act of 1988 also added to the reporting obligations of all IGs and agency 
heads, among other things. 

• The Inspector General Reform Act of 2008 established the Council of the 
Inspectors General for Integrity and Efficiency; amended reporting obligations, 
salary, bonus, and award provisions; amended removal requirements; and added 
budget protections — including requiring that Congress be provided IGs’ 
unaltered original budget submissions. 7 

Other laws have established or amended the authorities provided to IGs in specified agencies or 
programs — either directly under the IG Act or as separate pieces of legislation. Still other 
enactments have enhanced IG independence or added new responsibilities and powers on a 
selective basis. 8 As a result, statutory IGs are not identical. In certain cases, differences among 
IGs are significant. Nonetheless, in general, statutory IGs follow the standards, guidelines, and 
directives in the IG Act. 9 

Typically, the jurisdiction of an inspector general includes only the programs and operations of a 
single affiliated agency and its components. A few IGs, however, have express authority to audit 
and investigate more than one agency, organization, program, or activity. 10 



6 P.L. 100-504. 

7 P.L. 110-409. 

8 For instance, the inspectors general of federal banking agencies and of the Federal Reserve System had been given 
review and reporting mandates in separate legislation (12 U.S.C. § 1 83 lo(k) and 12 U.S.C. §1790d(j), respectively), 
which were modified in 2010 by the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act (P.L. 1 1 1-203, 
§§987(a) and 988(a)). 

9 OIGs may follow additional regulations, policies, or standards in addition to the IG Act. For example, the Council of 
the Inspectors General on Integrity and Efficiency maintains “Quality Standards for Inspection and Evaluation,” which, 
pursuant to 5 U.S.C. (IG Act) Appendix §4(b)(l)(A), all OIG employees are required to follow when conducting 
inspections or evaluations. Available at http://www.ignet.gov/pande/standards/iestdsl2r.pdf. 

10 5 U.S.C. (IG Act) Appendix §§2-4 and 8G(g)(l). The Inspector General of the Intelligence Community (IC), created 
by the Intelligence Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 2010 (P.L. 1 1 1-259, §405), has express cross-agency jurisdiction; 
this enactment recognizes the continued authority of the existing statutory inspectors general over IC components. The 
same law (P.L. 1 11-259, §431) created inspector general posts in four Defense Department agencies, identified as 
“designated federal entities” under the IG Act: the Defense Intelligence Agency, National Geospatial-Intelligence 
Agency, National Reconnaissance Office, and National Security Agency. The Inspector General of the Department of 
State and Broadcasting Board of Governors’ jurisdiction includes both the Department of State and the Broadcasting 
Board of Governors (recognizing the Broadcasting Board of Governors as a separate organization outside the State 
Department; P.L. 105-277, Division G, Title XIII, Chapter 3, §1322(a)(3); 1 12 Stat. 2681-777 and 2681-778). In 2010, 
the Inspector General of the Board of Governors for the Federal Reserve System was given jurisdiction over a new 
organization — the Bureau of Consumer Financial Protection, which was established as an “independent bureau” in the 
Federal Reserve System by the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and Consumer Protection Act (P.L. 1 1 1-203, §1011). 
(continued...) 
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